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ASCERTAINING THE COST PRICE OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Is It Actually Any More Difficult Than Knowledge of Cost in Any Other Line of Busi- 
ness—Some Pertinent Points Advanced. 


In Missouri an agreement has been 
reached between the officers and agents 
of fire insurance companies and prop- 
erty-owners whereby the legislature 
is to be asked to exempt fire insurance 
companies from the provisions of the 
anti-trust law. This method of ob- 
taining relief for insurance compa- 
nies is not, as we understand it, 
based upon any recognized economic 
law by which insurance should be 
granted exemptions not admitted in 
the case of other business, but is rather 
dictated by the question of policy, 
whereby it is hoped in that state to 
meet satisfactorily a situation which 
is peculiar to insurance itself. 

This magazine has, on occasions, 
advanced and attempted to sustain the 
argument that in the general course 
of economic events fire insurance 
would have to stand or fall with all 
other lines of business in meeting 
restrictive laws aimed at competitive 
agreements. We find the following 
statement in a recent number of the 
‘‘Chronicle’’ of New York: : 

In fixing the price of merchandise dealers may 
arrive at a fair price by reference to the cost. 
The cost of fire insurarce is not so cleariy ascer- 
tainable. In consequence, consultation and co- 
operation are required in order to prevent un- 
wisely managed companies fixing rates which 
would destroy the security of the policyholders. 
We think that this circumstance makes fire in- 
surance an exception to the reasoning which 
supports anti-trust legislation. 

Our study of economic conditions in 
fire insurance and other business leads 
to disagreement with this statement. 
We do not believe that fire insurance 





can be differentiated from other indus- 
tries on the broad propositions set 
forth by the ‘‘Chronicle.’’ In some lines 
of business it is, to be sure, easier to 
ascertain cost than others. But in 
fire insurance this is not a difficulty 
peculiar to itself. Let us consider 
categorically the ‘‘Chronicle’s’’ asser- 
tions: 

In fixing the price of merchandise dealers may 
arrive at a fair price by reference to the cost. 

Such knowledge as we possess con- 
cerning the operations of other lines 
of business, and the testimony we have 
received, leads to the conclusion that 
it is just as difficult to accurately as- 
certain cost in other industries as in 
fire insurance. With the business of 
printing and publishing, with which 
we are particularly familiar, experi- 
ence does not teach that cost can be 
any more precisely ascertained than 
in fire insurance with its wealth of 
possibilities in regard to classified 
statistics. It seems to us it would be 
quite as difficult to ascertain how 
much it cost to issue one copy of the 
Journal of Insurance Economics as 
for a company to ascertain how much 
it would cost to insure a single risk. 
By grouping the entire cost of publish- 
ing we can arrive at general results. 
By proper classification we can par- 
ticularize costs but no better than in- 
surance companies can. 

It is an axiom that more men fail in 
business than succeed. The primal 
cause of failure is inability to ascertain 
or analyze cost and consequently to fix 
a proper selling price. 
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Again the ‘‘Chronicle’’ says that in 


fire insurance: 

Consolidation and co-operation are required 
in order to prevent unwisely managed companies 
fixing rates which would destroy the security of 
policyholders. 

In many industries it is a notable 
fact that ignorance as to cost and un- 
wise price fixing (i. e. competition) 
have been one of the primal causes of 
depression, and, in consequence, con- 
solidation in the trust form. The 
manager of a succesfully conducted 
trust furnishes the following testimony 
upon this point: 

It has been my pleasure to form the acquaint- 
ance of the managers of no less than six consoli- 
dations in different industries, and the experience 
of one is the experience of all. In some of the 
companies consolidated, they have never known 
the cost of manufacturing their goods; there had 
never been an intelligent attempt to learn the 
cost. The principle on which they appear to 
have acted was this: If one manufacturer 
quoted for an article a dollar, they knew they 
could make it for less than he could, and so 
quoted ninety cents. There was an absolute 
lack of system in everything, save in one par- 
ticular—their system of price cutting without 
regard to cost was perfect. 


How often, too, do we meet the as- 
sertion that unwise price fixing, due to 
ignorance as to cost, has caused more 


bankruptcy in railroads than anything © 


else, a cause eliminated only by pool- 
ing and rating agreements between 
the railroads. 

No, we think the same laws of busi- 
ness, the same unwise fixing of prices, 
the same ignorant competition will be 
found in all business. The necessity 
for co-operative agreements in all is 
the same as in fire insurance. If anti- 
trust legislation is illogical and un- 
sound for one class of business it is 
for all. There may be differences of 
degree, but not of kind. 

Fire insurance companies cannot 
claim exemption from anti-trust legis- 
lation unless, when called upon, they 
are willing to assist other lines of 
business which may be subject to 
laws designed to interfere and check 
proper economic tendencies. The pur- 
pose of the price fixing agreement in 
fire insurance is the same as in all 
business, namely,to eliminate ignorant 


competition and secure stability of 
prices and consequently to reduce the 
chance of failure. 

In fire insurance, as it is at present 
organized, there is the same oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining cost as in any 
other business. If fire insurance has 
not applied to itself the same rules of 
scientific research and business analy- 
sis which have been adopted in other 
industries then the fault lies within 
itself, and the situation is peculiar to 
it only because it has failed to grasp 
its opportunities and to recognize its 
needs. 

There are, as we believe, particular 
fire insurance companies which have 
their cost of insurance just as closely 
analyzed as the cost of manufacture 
in other leading industries, and it is 
these companies which are able to ex- 
hibit profits when others are showing 
loss and which are capable of main- 
taining themselves successfully in 
business, with or without competitive 
agreements. While competitive agree- 
ments enable such companies to in- 
crease their profits, it likewise en- 
ables the less skillful company to 
successfully carry on its business— 
and very properly too, for it is ever 
the business of the strong to assist and 
promote the success of their weaker 
brethren. 

It is incumbent upon fire insurance 
companies, however, to justify their 
combination and competitive agree- 
ments by pooling their statistics in 
such a form as will enable them to go 
beyond the individual company and 
ascertain cost as it relates to the 
business as a whole with as much 
precision as cost can be ascertained in 
any otber business. 


UNITED INSPECTION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The annual report of the New England Bureau 
of United Inspection for 1905 shows a member- 
ship of sixty companies in 1904. 5,108 inspec- 
tions were made in 3,200 risks. This work was 
performed by fourteen inspectors at an average 
cost of 16 cents for each survey. In 1904 the 
cost per survey was 314 cents. It has been de- 
cided to raise the fee for new members from 
$250 to $500. 
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HOW TO MEET MUTUAL COMPETITION IN NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


During the last few years the stock 
companies in New England have been 
doing a great deal of worrying about 
Mutual competition. One by one they 
have seen the choicest protected risks 
slip away from them and join the 
Factory Mutual system. The average 
pessimistic special agent contents him- 
self with the argument, ‘‘We simply 
cannot compete with them. We are 
handicapped by a large expense ratio 
and a commission to locul agents of 15 
per cent. We cannot make money at 
Mutual rates.”’ 

Let us see whether these are valid 
reasons for laying back and acknowl- 
edging defeat. 

First let the pessimistic special ex- 
amine closely his loss ratio on first- 
class sprinklered business and see just 
how much money he really is losing. 
To do this he need not separate the 
business into the ordinary classes for 
with first-class sprinkler protection a 
fire should be controlled just as well 
in a woodworker as in a shoe factory. 
The risks should be graded according 
to the protection and not according to 
the occupation. 

Figuring on this basis, it will al- 
most invariably be found that there is 
a goodly profit in these high grade 
risks. When it is otherwise, it is gen- 
erally due to the small amount of 
business done. Low rated business 
must be written in large amounts to 
be profitable. 

If this is true, it would seem that 
good sprinklered business could be 
written at considerably lower rates 
even under existing conditions. 

Secondly, let the pessimistic specials 
get together and improve the condi- 
tions. This can be done in two ways: 

a. Paying lower commissions. 

It would seem to be perfectly prac- 
ticable to have commissions on a slid- 
ing scale. Thus any risk rated be- 
tween 15 and 25 cents might pay 10 





per cent. commissions and anything 
rated under 15 cents might pay 5 per 
cent. commissions. The local agent 
would undoubtedy make strenuous 
objections but if he were long sighted 
he would realize that half a lonf is 
better than no loaf. 

b. Reorganize the methods of hand- 
ling the business. 

At present the sprinklered business 
in New England is handled by the Fac- 
tory Improvement Committee of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. 
This committee is composed of special 
agents and as bright a set of men as 
one could ask to meet; but at the same 
time entirely unfitted by training to 
do this work and lacking the neces- 
sary time to devote to it. 

A risk comes up for improvement. 
It is referred toa member of this com- 
mittee. He puts it on his list for in- 
spection and if he is lucky he gets 
around to itinabouta month. He lays 
out a set of very general requirements 
of the cut and dried variety asking of- 
ten to have sheathing removed where 
there is none and demanding a supply 
of standard waste cans when no waste 
is used. A sprinkler company gets the 
contract for the installation of sprink- 
lers. Their engineer finds some pe- 
culiar conditions and wants to know 
whether one line of sprinklers will be 
accepted in 10’4 foot bays. He calls on 
the special agent who has the risk in 
charge and finds he is off ona two 
weeks’ trip. After two weeks’ delay, 
he finds him and then is very likely 
not to have his question answered in 
the most scientific manner. 

The work is finally completed and 
the special after more or less delay in- 
spects and passesit. A rate is pro- 
mulgated but the assured is not satis- 
fied. The local agent writes in that 
there is Mutual competition and he is 
afraid of losing the risk. After some 
more delay, the rate is finally some- 
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what reduced but the chances are 
good that in the meanwhile the risk is 
lost. If not, the two ‘‘Bureaus’’ come 
around and make inspections. Each 
sends in a long list of suggestions dif- 
fering widely and this does not tend to 
make the assured happy and content. 
Then come the two sets of regular 
Bureau inspections with their neces- 
sary expense to the companies to- 
gether with occasional inspections by 
special agents. 

Compare this with the prompt and 
scientific system of the Mutuals and 
it cannot be wondered at that when 
the Mutual man comes around he re- 
ceives a warm welcome. 

The remedy. This is simple in 
theory but perhaps not so easy to put 
into practice. Unite the “Bureaus’’ 
with the Exchange and have one in- 
spection department run on scientific 
principles with all specification and 
approval work done by trained in- 


spectors, but the rates made by a com. 
mittee of special agents as now. 

If this cannot be brought about, 
and there is great doubt whether it 
will come for a long time, conditions 
could be greatly improved by getting 
a sprinkler inspector for the Exchange 
who would devote his whole time to 
this subject. Where else in the coun- 
try can be found a place where this 
work is done by busy special agents 
who have no scientific training? Is 
New England, that prides itself on 
leading the country in progressive 
methods going to remain in the rear 
of the procession indefinitely ? 

Reduce the expenses, improve the 
methods of handling the business and 
reduce the rates radically; in short, 
use scientific methods for handling 
scientific business and the pessimistic 
special can then count on his fingers 
the risks that are annually lost to the 
Mutuals in New England. 





CONFLAGRATION CHARGE AS FORMULATED BY WESTERN UNION. 








Grounds for Its Application Explained—lIts Probable Effect Upon Future Rates. 








One outcome of the conflagrations 
of 1904 was the unanimous adoption 
by the Western Union of the so-called 
‘conflagration charge’’ to be applied 
to the congested districts of certain 
cities in western states. When the 
situation was considered it was deemed 
best not to undertrake to increase pre- 
miums by a flatadvance, inasmuch as 
the cities involved had recently been 
entirely rerated by schedule, but 
rather to apply specific charges for 
particular defects, said charges to be 
abated as soon as the defects were re- 
moved. 

The maximum charge decided upon 
was 20 per cent., divided into four 
charges of 5 per cent. each, designed 
to cover equally defects in water sup- 
ply and fire department, and two 
points of defective construction dem- 
onstrated in the conflagrations at 
Baltimore, Rochester and Toronto to 
‘be mainly responsible for the spread 


of fire, namely, vertical floor openings 
and unprotected window openings. 

The special committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, in 
its report upon an investigation of the 
Baltimore conflagration, held that this 
fire was ‘‘directly chargeable to un- 
protected floor openings”’ in the build- 
ing where the fire originated, enabling 
the fire to get beyond the control of 
the department, while its spread to 
the other buildings was due ‘‘more 
than any other cause’’ to ‘‘exposed 
wall openings.”’ 

The conflagration charge of 20 per 
cent. was therefore divided as follows: 


Five per cent. for unprotected vertical floor 
openings in buildings more than two stories in 
height. 

Five per cent. for unprotected side or rear 
wall window openings not on street frontage. 

Five per cent. for defective water works or 
supply. 

Five per cent. for inefficient fire department. 


In cities with first-class water de- 
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partment, wide streets and no con- 
gested districts it has not been deemed 
expedient to apply these charges, and 
in many of the cities selected for their 
application all risks do not take the 
full 20 per cent. In some cases there 
may be no charge at all, as for instance 
in the case of a risk with closed verti- 
cal openings and protected windows 
in a city with an effective water sup- 
ply and efficient fire department. 
Other risks in the same city might 
take both charges for vertical open- 
ings and unprotected windows, but 
these are defects which the assured 
could easily remedy and thus remove 
the charge entirely. 

In some cities with defective water 
supply and inefficient fire department 
all risks in the congested conflagration 
district would take the 10 per cent. 
charge, while individual risks would 
be further penalized only so far as 
they contained vertical openings and 
unprotected windows. 

The design of this so-called ‘‘con- 
flagration charge’’ as explained by 
the Western Union is to secure an im- 
provement in conditions which will 
minimize the chances of a_ confla- 
gration if not prevent it altogether. 
While the imposition of the charges 
will, no doubt, result in the immediate 
increase of premium income, this is 
not the prime purpose of the move. 
The expectation is that when cities 
carrying the maximum charge of 20 
per cent. put their water supply and 
fire department on a first-class basis 
and improve all risks so that there 
will be no charge for vertical openings 
and unprotected windows, this will 
not only remove all the extra charges 
but will result in readjustment of the 
present basis rate of the city under 
the schedules, and thus bring about a 
general rating lower than that exist- 
ing before the conflagration charges 
were applied. 

Thus far these charges have been 
applied to Quincy, Ill., Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo., Des Moines, Ia., 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
Minn., and Indianapolis, Ind., and it is 








anticipated will also be applied at 
Bloomington and Peoria, Ill., and 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich. 
Other cities will also be taken up 
later on. 

The Western Union desires it under- 
stood that while this penalization is 
termed a ‘‘conflagration charge,”’ it is 
not in any respect intended to repre- 
sent actual conflagration cost. A 
charge based upon the actual confla- 
gration cost of any one of the large 
companies or group of companies, 
would be so small relatively as to be 
inefficient for the purposes of securing 
improvement, and in this connection 
it may be said that an opinion pre- 
vails among fire insurance officials in 
opposition to any general flat advance 
in rates to cover conflagration cost. 

It is believed by those who have 
given the matter attention thut the 
conflagration cost spread over a num- 
ber of years does not exceed 5 per 
cent., and probably is nearer 2% per 
cent. of premium receipts. Some un- 
derwriters favor incorporating in some 
form in the present schedules a con- 
flagration charge without increasing 
rates and the setting aside each year 
as a liability this percentage of pre- 
mium receipts for conflagration pur- 
poses. 

In the application of the Western 
Union conflagration charge some mis- 
understanding with local agents in the 
cities affected has been encountered 
which happily seem to have been ad- 
justed. In Indianapolis in particular, 
when the charge was imposed, the 
local board met and voted not to col- 
lect it, informing the governing com 
mittee of the Western Union of its 
decision. Subsequently this vote was 
rescinded, and a sub-committee of 
Chicago managers visited that city 
for the purpose of conferring with 
local agents and property-owners. 

The local agents opposed the appli- 
cation of the charge on the ground 
that the city had just been rerated by 
schedule. When the managers’ com- 
mittee went over the ground and ex- 
plained the charges a satisfactory ad- 
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justment of the whole matter was 


made. The incident served to show 
the necessity for a better understand- 


ing and closer harmony between agents 
and companies upon the rate question. 

In Quincy, Ill., also trouble has 
arisen with the local agents both as 
respects the charges and the date of 
application. The former has been ad- 
justed and the latter seems to be ina 
fair way to be settled. In the opinion 
of this magazine neither these conflag- 
rations charges nor any other charges 
or readjustment of rates should be 
applied in any locality without pre- 
vious consultation with local agents. 
In this way only will it be possible to 
secure from agents that hearty co- 
operation to which the companies are 
entitled, and which we believe agents 
will in most cases give when so con- 
sulted. 





INTEREST HAS PAID ALL DIVIDENDS. 


President A. W. Damon of the Springfield F. 
& M. sheds an interesting light upon the fire in- 
surance situation in his annual report to the 
stockholders of the company, in which he points 
out that whereas the net surplus of the company 
in ten years has increased from $512,710 to $1,- 
574,986, not including a stock dividend of $500, 
000 declared during that period, and although its 
premium receipts in the same time have in- 
creased from $1,776,049 to $3,500,605, yet divi- 
dends to stockholders have been paid entirely 
from interest receipts on invested assets. Since 
organization the company has paid dividends 
amounting to $4,754,542. The interest on in- 
vestments equal $5,009,816. 

Mr. Damon also states that much of the in- 
crease in surplus is accounted for by apprecia- 
tion in securities, citing its investment of 1,000 
shares of New York & Harlem railroad stock 
which cost $67,800 and which, when sold to help 
the company to pay its Baltimore losses, brought 
in open market $194,875. Another case was 
that of the Pullman Palace Car stock which cost 
$53,411 and is now worth $117,500. 

This interesting statement shows that were it 
not for the competition which compels com- 
panies to show themselves strong financially, it 
would be much better for an accurate study of 
fire insurance results if it were not necessary to 
carry this appreciation in market values into the 
surplus account. 


DEARTH ENRICHED BY FEES. 


Former Insurance Commissioner Dearth of 
Mioneapolis is charged with collecting fees for 
valuing policies amounting to $63,000 which he 
retained, and an investigation is now being made 
by the state legislature to determine if these 
fees, ora part of them, should not be turned 
back to the state treasurer. 








MILLIONAIRE LOSS RATIOS IN 1904. 








MRORe s 200000 secces 
Agricultural ....... 
American Central.. 
American, N. J.... 
American, Pa..ceee 
RAGE stewees sveses 
British America... 
Caledonian ........ 
Commercial Union. 
Connecticut ....... 
Continental........ 
Fire Association... 
Fireman’s Fund... 
German American. 
COPMROMER «5.0 c0ccce 
German, Freeport. 
Glens Falls........ 
Globe Rutgers..... 
Hamburg-Bremen.. 
FIGBOVE? 00000 c0ee 
Hartford .ccecccccce 
Home 
Home F. & M...... 
Ins. Co. of N. A... 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe 
London Assurance. 
Lon. & Lancashire. 
Mil. Mechanies..... 
Munich Re-ins..... 
National Fire...... 
New Hampshire... 
Niagara.ceccese secces 
Northern Assur.... 
North British...... 
North River....... 
Northwestern Nat’l. 
Norwich Union.... 
Orient ..ccececccces 
Palatine 
Pennsylvania ....e. 
Peeetis, Ts Fcccccs 
Phoenix Assurance. 
Pheenix, Hartford.. 
Prov. Washington. 
QUEEN . cece coccce 
Rochester German. 
Royal .occcs ccccce. 
Royal Exchange... 
Salamandra.....e0- 
Scottish Union..... 
Springfield F. & M. 
Bt. Paul. sccccecece 
Sun 
Traders 
Union Assurance.. 
Western Assurance 
Westchester ....00. 
Williamsburg City. 


eeeeeee seeeeeee 


Premiums 
Written. 


$5,458,385 
1,289,697 
1,929,716 
2,028,856 
1,711,761 
1,878,229 
1,286,399 
1,299,940 
4,496.278 
3,019,708 
5,920,807 
3,848,012 
3,775,984 
5,326,190 
2,4)4.277 
3,414,398 
1,369,356 
2,408.255 
1,806,767 
2,685,568 
11,876,983 
8,224,383 
1,075,654 
5,336,830 
6,974,168 
1,567,405 
2,173,727 
1,445,268 
3,812,637 
4,423,659 
1,782,481 
2,652,911 
2,479,964 
4,115,937 
1,043,084 
1,451,621 
2.126,044 
1,117,370 
1,413,137 
2,776,449 
5,875,727 
2,577,365 
3,949,698 
1,985,629 
3,344,964 
1,107,457 
5,259,040 
1,570,124 
1,327,604 
1,960,002 
3,500,605 
2,816,141 
2,329,816 
1,545,173 
1,142,635 
2,176,803 
2,028,040 
1,148,288 


Losses 
Paid. 


$3,358,449 
822,995 
1,199,809 
1,119,447 
1,166,221 
664,981 
892,108 
815,356 
2,325,361 
1,834,134 
3,678,368 
2,314,822 
2,005,458 
3,071,517 
1,301,614 
1,445,939 
808,449 
1,073,935 
1,029,283 
1,794,471 
7,252,929 
5,141,986 
588,662 
3,284,925 
4,928,258 
878,168 
1,252,639 
901,420 
2,872,801 
2,898,014 
1,289,319 
1,472,624 
1,877,334 
2,870,466 
534,094 
632,329 
1,662,145 
729,022 
880,118 
1,827,255 
3,896,232 
1,991,462 
2,170,561 
1,228,258 
2,357,835 
847,218 
3,369,200 
1,220,769 
828,542 
1,288,679 
2,188,590 
1,732,486 
1,706,763 
952,819 
957,463 
1,625,992 
1,296,085 
695,090 





Totals. .....+++$170,383,401 $106,351,269 








Per 
Cent. 


61.5 
64.0 
68.2 
55.0 
68.1 
48.3 
69.3 
62.7 
51.7 
60.7 
62.1 
60.2 
53.1 
57.7 
53.9 
42.3 
59.0 
44.6 
57.0 
66.8 
61.0 
62.5 
54.7 
61.3 
70.7 
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COMPANIES AND AGENTS AGREE UPON MISSOURI LEGISLATION. 









As the result of conference between 
the officers of the Missouri Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents and 
representatives of company interests 
an agreement has been reached by 
which the businessmen’s organizations 
of that state are to be jointly sup- 
ported in an effort to repeal the anti- 
co-insurance law and also to amend 
the anti-trust law so that it shall not 
apply to insurance interests. The 
agents’ association will now proceed 
to thoroughly organize the state by 
districts, whereby it can best exert its 
influence upon the state legislature in 
much the same manner as was under- 
taken two years ago when tlie agents’ 
program was so nearly carried. With 
the’ present complexion of the legisla- 
ture and a governor elected upon an 
independeni plutform, there are many 
reasons for hoping that the joint pro- 
gram outlined will be successfully 
carried through. 

The agreement to proceed as out- 
lined represen's a compromise by the 
local agents upon their original plan 
which involved only the amendment 





of the anti-trust law to allow the 
making of rates by agents. This, how- 
ever, was not acceptable to the com- 
pany interests. The requests of the 
companies have been acceded to upon 
the understanding that in the re-ad- 
justinent which may follow the ex- 
emption of fire insurance from anti- 
trust law provisions, the agents shall 
be admitted to that degree of partner- 
ship in rate making now recognized to 
be defensible under proper underwrit- 
ing principles. 

The greater harmony between com- 
pany and agency interests which this 
arrangement betokens, the improved 
feeling which it indicates, is of itself 
sufficient to justify the compromises 
which the agents have made. This in- 
cident demonstrates what the Journal 
of Insurance Economics has often 
claimed, that it is only necessary for 
the company officials and local agents 
to get together in conference in order 
to obtain a better understanding of 
each other's purposes and desires, and 
to formulate a program acceptable to 
both. 








SPECIAL RATE INQUIRY COMMITTEE APPOINTED IN TENNESSEE. 








As indicative of current tendencies 
it is interesting to note that a special 
commission has been appointed by the 
Tennessee legislature to investigate 
fire insurance rates in that state and 
to ascertain also if the companies are 
engaged in a combination in restraint 
of trade. The commission will take 
the testimony of companies and prop- 
erty-owners. 

Statistics prepared by the compa- 
nies seem to show that business as a 
whole has been done at a loss and one 
large company has recently with- 
drawn. The Kentucky and Tennessee 
board some time ago decided to in- 
crease rates, but at the sugeestion of 
Insurance Commissioner —§.J1k post- 
poned action until the investigation 





which has been authorized could be 
made. 

Commissioner Folk has appeared be- 
fore the commission and shown that 
the rate of burning for Tennessee for 
twenty-three years has been 99 cents 
for each $100 at risk, a rate exceeded 
only by Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Florida, Washington and 
Idaho. The ratio of loss to premiums 
received for the twenty-three years in 
Tennessee was 66 cents, but two other 
states, Florida and Arizona, showing 
a higher ratio. 

If the commission appointed is in- 
spired by an honest desire to ascertain 
the facts and is not moved by any 
political purpose to curry favor with 
particular interests, it will no doubt 
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find, after taking into consideration 
the loss and expenses of conducting 
the business, that as a whole the level 
of rates in Tennessee is not too high; 
but if it goes further, it will no doubt 
find that as respects particular classes 
some rates are too high and others too 
low. If it can, as a result, recommend 
and bring about an ‘‘equalization,”’ 
that is to say, a reduction in ultra 
profitable risks and an increase in the 
rates of non-profitable hazards, it will 
accomplish what many fire insurance 
companies desire, but which without 


proper co-operation they have not yet 
been able to bring about. 

The situation in Tennessee is typical 
of the country over. Far-sighted un- 
derwriters are constantly urging and 
hoping that the equalization so much 
needed will occur. Unless this happens 
they foresee before long the necessity 
for another uneconomic flat advance 
carrying in its train inevitable de- 
moralization and a recurrence of those 
conditions from which fire insur- 
ance should long since have been 
delivered. 





RELATIVE VALUE OF BRAIN FORCE IN FIRE INSURANCE. 








R. G. MEDCRAFT BEFORE THE FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC. 








An Alameda county agent, well 
known for his ceaseless activity, in- 
telligent, full of foresight in his work, 
recently remarked in perfect good 
faith, that while 20 per cent. commis- 
sion on the premiums which he se- 
cured (and nothing on those which in 
spite of time, foresight, and energy, 
he failed to secure) was considered a 
fair remuneration, his manager re- 
ceived the reul credit for his work 
and for the work of every other agent, 
and enjoyed in addition a fixed and 
‘‘very large’’ salary month by month. 
He claimed to possess as much brain 
power as his manager—to exhibit in 
some directions, an equally fruitful 
exercise and cultivation thereof—and 
to have devoted a great deal more 
time exclusively to the pursuit of his 
vocation. But he forgot that it is the 
use to. which the strenuous life is 
voluntarily put by those who have 
the power to employ it, which is the 
index to, and the measure of, its 
market value. A manager may not 
necessarily be more intelligent nor 
better informed than some of his 
agents, but the former has for the 
time being, in his direct care that 
which is sacred, viz: the employment 
of capital. A certain proportion of 


the funds of a company are entrusted 
to him for the single purpose of profit- 
able operation in the department of 


underwriting. This is first and fore- 
most an executive function, wherein 
his strenuousness is expected to ex- 
pend itself, on terms of reward com- 
mensurate with the sacredness of his 
trust, viewed from a personal stand- 
point and from that of the delegation 
of duty which is part of his own re- 
sponsibility. It is his express business 
to select his subordinates and asso- 
ciates in every capacity, and to see to 
it that in common with himself, their 
individual relation to the capital which 
stands back of all, is as nearly perfect 
as it can be. 

In general, then: 

1. Continuity in the directing 
aright of one’s energy first attracts 
the attention of capital. 

2. Capital then entrusts itself to 
it. 

3. It is the charge of capital which 
makes the difference between the com- 
pensation of one man and another. 

And in insurance, there is the ad- 
ditional feature that the capital is to 
be employed without security. It is 
to be pledged, so to speak, without 
guarantee of returns, and therefore to 
an unusual extent as a matter of all- 
round judgment on the part of the 
loaner. That same all-round judg- 
ment (the fruit of brainwork) is ina 
very true sense precisely the capital 
which the manager himself con- 
tributes; and his intangible capital, 
duly linked with the tangible capital 
of the company, form a combination 
not inferior in opportunities of mental 
exercise, and in possibilities of mu- 
tual satisfaction, to any that can read- 
ily be brought to mind. 
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PRESENT NEEDS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE. 





\W* welcome the recent publicity relative to the control and administra- 
tion of the Equitable Life and believe that it will lead to a betterment 
in life insurance all along the line. In our opinion the future welfare 

of the policyholders of the Equitable Life and of all life insurance companies 


demands the following changes: 


1. The adoption of some plan which will remove the power of administration and 
control from the single individual holding $51,000 par value stock of the $100,000 compris- 
ing the company’s capital. The business of the company is conducted exclusively upon 
the mutual plan. This was the purpose and intent of its founder. Recent disclosures 
show that the control of the stock has, or is likely to be, utilized by outside financial in- 
terests to exercise powers which should reside in the policyholders. 

2. If there is any question as to which of two factions in the management of the 
company shall dominate (the underwriters who have built up the company as an insur- 
ance corporation or the outside financial influences which have become so largely in- 
terested in the directorate) then, in our opinion, the insurance men and not the financial 
men should control. 

3. The Equitable Life should no longer continue as its first vice-president and 
chairman of executive and finance committees a man who is not yet qualified 
to occupy any of these responsible positions and who holds them largely because 
of the accidental ownership of the mujority of the company’s capital stock. If 
he is continued in the employ of the company it should be in a position and at a salary 
commensurate with his ability and work. 

4. If the capital stock of the Equitable Life is retired, its owners, majority and 
minority holders, should be paid a fair price for its acquisition and not an inflated price 
based upon any control in the administration of the company’s affairs. The heirs of the 
late founder of the Equitable Life are entitled to just and reasonable consideration, but 
inasmuch as they are independently wealthy apart from their ownership of the stock 
of the Equitable Life, a fair consideration for their welfare does not demand the pay- 
ment of any extraordinary sum. 

5. When the company is placed entirely within the control of policyholders it should 
be upon such a system as will avoid the dangers and defects of the so-called “ proxy ” 
system, whereby relatively small groups of policyholders can, by skilled manipulation, 
control against the larger and wider interests of the whole body of policyholders. 


These reforms should be carried throvgh consistently and persistently and 
with thorough co-operation, by the group of officials who have undertaken to 
effect a change. They cannotdothis by permitting themselves to acknowledge 
defeat in the face of temporary reverses, nor by allowing their own personal 
ambitions to break the continuity of their effort. Backed by the agency forces 
and policyholders, their ultimate success is almost certain, if they will but 
stand together, each for all and all for each. Any attempt, by dominating 
stock influences, to punish any who have taken their stand for what they be- 
lieve to be the company’s welfare, should be resisted to the most extreme 


point by all who have co-operated to bring about reforms. 
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DOES IT PAY LIFE COMPANIES TO WORK UNDER HIGH PRESSURE ? 





An Examination of the Results Attained in the New York Life—Analysis of Waste in 
Business, Expenses and Effect on Earning Capacity and Mortality Gains. 





Does it pay a life insurance com- 
pany to do a high pressure business? 
Can we answer this ques'ion through 
a study of results attuined by the 
New York Life, the typical high pres- 
sure company? 

We are not sure that it is possible 
to give a definite and conclusive an- 
swer to such an inquiry for there are 
so many factors of success, so many 
points of view from which life insur- 
ance benefits may be considered, that 
opinions would no doubt vary con- 
cerning results. 

But if we cannot say whether it 
pays or not, we can, at least determine 
the cost of high pressure business. In 
the case of the New York Life it may 
be fairly said, we think, that the cost 
if justified has been heavy. 

Since the advent of the present ad- 
ministration at the beginning of 1892, 
its foremost aim has been to write an- 
nually more business than any other 
company and to build up a plant rep- 
resenting a larger amount of insurance 
in force than any other company. 
Both ambitions have been realized. 
Beginning with 1892, when it placed 
$139,000,000 of new business, it has 
moved forward with almost unvary- 
ing regularity until in 1904 it reported 
paid business placed amounting to 
nearly $364,000,000. At the close of 
business Dec. 31, 1904, the company’s 
insurance in force amounted to $1,928, - 
000,000, an attainment deemed an im- 
possibility ten years ago. 

Upon this wonderful expansion we 
might justly dwell for it typifies the 
restless American energy which is at 
the root of our great material progress. 
Even though we might desire it, we 
can hardly expect that life insurance 
will be free from the temptation to 
build to heights of greatness with a 
minimum regard for cost. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. In thirteen years the New 


York Life placed new business amount- 
ing to $2,679,000,000, an average of 
over $200,000,000 per annum. This ex- 
pansion imposed an expense cost on 
the company of $148,000,000, one-fifth 
of its total receipts from premiums 
and interest. The cost is large upon 
the face of the statement, but we have 
not considered actual cost until we 
give the amount of this insurance 
written which the company failed to 
retain upon its books. 

If ‘‘the business that stays is the 
business that pays,’’ then the business 
that does not stay becomes almost the 
one important factor in determining 
whether or not high pressure busi- 
ness pays. Of the $2,679,000,000 of 
new business placed during the thir- 
teen years, nearly one-half (44.2 per 
cent). disappeared from the books for 
other than the natural causes of death 
and maturity. While the expense rep- 
resents on the face the cost of writing 
$2,679,000,000 of business, yet it act- 
ually represents the cost of writing 
and ‘‘maintaining’’ on the books but 
$1,495,000,000 of insurance. 

In the period of thirteen years 
which we are considering the total 
terminations of the company amount . 
to $1,380,000,000, of which $196,000,000 
(14.2 per cent.) was by death and ma- 
turity, the balance, $1,184,000,000 (85.8 
per cent.) through other causes. We 
do not include ‘‘not taken’’ policies, a 
large additional element of waste and 
expense incidental to, and inevitable 
in, a high pressure business. 

We believe that these citations 
show that the element of waste im- 
poses a heavy cost upon companies 
conducting their business on the high 
pressure system. When we consider 
the fact that the insurance written by 
the New York Life in thirteen years, 
plus the insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the period, equalled a sum 
of $3,308,000,000 and that the termina- 
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tions by death and maturity in that 
period were but $195,000,000, we do 
not feel that we are far wrong in say- 
ing that the amount of insurance in 
force Dec. 31, 1904, should have been 
much larger than $1,929,000,000, the 
actual figure. 

The effect of high pressure business 
methods can be observed rot alone in 
the company’s business exhibit but 
upon the underwriting side of its 
transactions as well, for waste and 
gain upon the business end affects the 
general earning capacity of the com- 
pany. Although that earning capacity 
should be favorably affected by im- 
proved mortality due to the injection 
of su large a precentage of new blood, 
we find the dividend earnings of the 
New York Life during the thirteen 
year period to be $62,000,000, or 8.8 
per cent. of the total receipts of $713,- 
000,000, a ratio which is not sufficiently 
high, as it appears to us, from the 
study of similar data in other compa- 
nies, to warrant the conclusion that 
high pressure business improves the 
company’s earning power. 

To one other department of insur- 
ance we may turn for light as to the 
effects of high pressure methods. A 
company which, like the New York 
Life, has in the period of thirteen 
years injected sufficient new blood to 
increase its insurance in force from 
$629,000,000 to $1,928,000,000 (over 200 
per cent.) should be able to show 
marked improvement in its mortality 
record. While the New York Life’s 
mortality record is not excessive, yet, 
as compared with its own ratios from 
year to year, there does not appear 
those gains which might belooked for 
under the circumstances noted. Fifty 
per cent. of the present insurance in 
force is not more than five years old, 
and yet the company’s mortality ex- 
perience, as shown in the table pub- 
lished on page 111 run along year after 
year at about the same percentage. 

From this we conclude that the in- 
evitable liberalization of policy con- 
tracts incident to a high pressure busi- 
ness, Offsets the natural gains which 


should come from new blood, and that 
even the expensive inspection depart- 
ments conducted cannot do more than 
maintain the mortality on an even rate. 

Our conclusion from these several 
tests is that high pressure methods in 
any company (the New York Life is 
herein considered only as typical) can- 
not well be justified on the ground of 
economy and cost to policyholders, for 
it apparently leads neither to economy 
of management nor reduction in the 
cost of insurance to the policyholders. 
If thereis any justification it must be 
solely upon the ground that it extends 
the benefits of life insurance into chan- 
nels which might never be reached 
were it not for the plunging energy of 
the life insurance racers. And even 
admitting the weight of thisargument, 
we must not forget the great waste due 
to forcing insurance upon people una- 
ble or unwilling to pay for their pro- 
tection beyond the first or second year. 

As to the motive behind the high 
pressure business, we believe it to be 
summed up in that phrase ‘‘restless 
American ambition.’’ And while we 
can admire, perhaps applaud, as we 
would many other remarkable crea- 
tions, yet from the standpoint of the 
discriminating individual purchaser of 
insurance, we believe the high pres- 
sure company cannot maintain itself 
in competition with other companies 
whose first aim is reduction of net cost 
—and thereby we present what seems 
to us to be the final argument against 
this kind of business as an economic 
proposition. 

The managers of American life in- 
surance companies will never attain 
the best results until they disregard 
altogether the sums of new business 
written each year as compared with 
other companies. We believe the de- 
sire to write more business than any- 
body else is not the best ambition 
which a life insurance manager should 
have. The greatest life underwriter, 
in our opinion, will be the one who, 
with the nicest regard for equities and 
ethics, can offer to his patrons insur- 
ance at the lowest net cost. 
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VALUE OF STATE INSURANCE SUPERVISION QUESTIONED. 


Do the State Departments Perform Their 
fidence in Integrity 


Duty to the Policyholders?—Waning Con- 
of State Regulation. 





The recent ‘‘disclosures’’ regarding 
the Washington Life seem to have 
caused a further shattering of that 
confidence in state supervision which 
has previously been at a very low ebb 
and to have raised anew that often 
asked question, ‘‘What is the value of 
state supervision ?”’ 

One whom the ‘‘Standard’’ of Bos- 
ton terms ‘‘a prominent life under- 
writer’’ writes that paper as follows: 

The result of the late examination of the 
Washington Life by the insurance department 
of New York points a moral that should not be 
overlooked or lightly forgotton. It should 
always be remembered that though that in- 
vestigation uncovered and brought to view in- 
competency of management and chicanery and 
deceit in method, yet in fact, it revealed nothing 
of moment which was essentially new. The 
reports of that company to the various insur- 
ance departments for several years bad shown 
and clearly shown the unduly disproportioned 
salaries paid its officials, its excessive commis- 
sions and agency expenses, its extravagant cost 
of procuring a business which vanished as 
rapidly as it was secured, the inflated value of 
real estate owned and its “juggling” with its 
policies—*‘ marking off” by the thousand one 
month and restoring them the next—by which 
trick the liabilities were decreased and an appar- 
ent surplus maintained. 

No special investigation was needed to disclose 
any or all of these things. The Massachusetts 
department is understood to keep registers of 
all policies issued by all life companies ad- 
mitted to do business within the commonwealth. 
The New York department is supposed to keep 
similar registers of policies issued by New York 
companies. These registers must have clearly 
and surely shown the * juggling,” and also that 
it bad been continuously practiced for some 
years. 

If the departments did not discover the * jug- 
gling,’’ what is their excuse? The departments 
of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, from their necessarily 
intimate knowledge of real estate values in New 
York, have seemingly no legitimate excuse for 
allowing and accepting the exaggerated value 
claimed for the Washington’s rea! estate. What 
can be the excuse of any or all of these depart- 
ments upon this point? The Washington bas 
apparently been insolvent for some time. It is 


equally apparent it has been rendering false re- 
ports for some time. 


Its policy *‘ juggling ” has 


evidently been going on for some time, and yet 
if one could have faith and place confidence in 
the various department reports, he must have 
believed that the company was all this time 
honestly conducted and in good solvent con- 
dition. 

In view of this what value can be placed upon 
department reports? In all these years of ex- 
travagance, chicanery and * juggling,” of what 
value to the policyholders of the Washington 
in Massachusetts, New York or any other state 
bas been the insurance department of either or 
of allof these states? These departments seemed 
to have simply lulled policyholders into the rest- 
ful repose of a false security. 

These policyn«lders have cheerfully paid their 
share of fees and taxes for supporting the depart- 
ments—fees and taxes trebling and quadrupling 
the actual cost of supporting the departments— 
in the explicit faith that each department was 
exercising its authority for their security and 
protection. A seemingly misplaced faith! And 
even now, neither the New York department, 
nor any other, deserves any particular credit 
because the Washington’s methods and condi- 
tions were exposed. That credit belongs in fact 
to the insurance press and notably, as you state, 
to the ** Weekly Underwriter.””> The knowledge 
of the Washington’s methods which the ** Un- 
derwriter” and other journals possessed was 
gleaned entirely from department reports. 

The departments of course had all this infor- 
mation and much more, but did not seem to 
know it or knowing it guve no attention. 

Continuing, the ‘‘Standard’s”’ corre- 
spondent contends that the New York 
department was practically forced by 
insurance journals into the investiga- 
tion and that it did nothing in this in- 
stance upon its own initiative. From 
this he draws three conclusions: First, 
that an honest, courageous and intelli- 
gent press is a greater safeguard to 
policyholders’ interests than any or 
all of the state departments as now 
conducted; second, that there is no 
promise of early betterment in the 
administration of state departments; 
and third, that the remedy for the 
situation is national supervision. 

The strictures upon state super- 
vision are, we regret, justified in the 
main, although we shall contend that 


supervision in Massachusetts is better 
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than elsewhere. The New York de- 
partment in particular has suffered in 
reputation as an efficient representa- 
tive of state oversight. The persistency 
with which it has covered up the 
situation in respect to the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund alone has caused a loss of 
confidence which it will take many 
years of efficient administration to 
restore. 

In respect to the Massachusetts de- 
partment we think that it, too, has 
suffered as the result of the patience 
with which it has waited for an in- 
vestigation both of the Mutual Re- 
serve and the Washington Life, but 
the only criticism which can be made 
against this department is that it has 
been governed by so-called ‘‘state 
comity’’ more than the circumstances 
warranted. But even when the Massa- 
chusetts department, with its patience 
exhausted, essayed to make an ex- 
amination of the Mutual Reserve 
withont the advice and consent of the 
New York department, it was bitterly 
assailed for its ‘“‘presumption”’ by 
those who should have been the first 
to praise the department for its de- 
parture from the established policy 
of recognizing the findings of other 
states. In the supervision of Massa- 
chusetts companies the department of 
this state is, we think, far ahead of 
any other state and its history shows 
that in its treatment of the companies 
ot other states its action has been 
well in advance of that of other de- 


partments. 
If the Massachusetts department 


can be criticised it must be for its too* 


lenient recognition of the unwritten 
law of state comity, and recent events 
clearly show that the department 
must give less consideration to this 
law in order to maintain the prestige 
which it has earned and command the 
approval of an enlightened public 
opinion. , 

The New York department employs 
examiners fully competent to ascertain 
actual facts. ‘The fault lies not with 
those who ‘‘probe,’’ but with those 
who, holding the authority, suppress 
and disregard the actuul results as 
they are shown. The distrust which 
the New York department has en- 
gendered as the result of its quiescent 
attitude will not help life insurance, 


but on the contrary will injure it be- 
cause the greatest companies in the 
country are supervised by that de- 
partment. New York State should 
have the best supervision in the 
country and the great companies, 
which in a measure control the situa- 
tion in that state, should make it their 
first business to put that supervision 
upon a basis commanding the con- 
fidence which it now lacks. 





REINSURANCE LIFE COMPANY. 


An interesting departure is noted in the estab- 
lishment of a United States branch of the Prus- 
sian Life Insurance Company of Berlin, its 
purpose being to transact a reinsurance life 
business in this country. William C. Scheide 
will be resident manager. The financial condi- 
tion of the company is reported to be as follows: 


to policyholders, $1,259.859. The company will 
deposit $200,000 with the New York insurance 
department and $50,000 additional with three 
trustees. 

The Prussian Life will transact reinsurance 
only and proposes to make contracts witb all 
first-class American companies. It anticipates 
that the American companies will find it to their 
advantage to deal with an authorized company 
doing purely reinsurance, instead of reinsuring 
with a competitor or with an unadmitted com- 
pany, as bas been the case up tothistime. The 
company’s contract will stipulate that its liability 
shall commence simultaneously with the liability 
of the company issuing the direct policy, and the 
acceptance of the risk by the issuing company’s 
medical examiner will simultaneously bind the 
Prussian Life. 


HANDLING “ ROUNDERS.” 


The Life Insurance Managers’ Exchange of 
Cleveland has been organized forthe purpose of 


* mutual protection. The members thereof agree 


to place a list of all licensed agents in the bands 
of the secretary and to accept no business from 
an agent employed by a competitor without first 
consulting and obtaining the consent of the lat- 
ter. Furthermore it is agreed that agents of 
other members shall not be employed without 
first consulting them and obtaining their con- 
sent. If the agent is in debt to his general agent 
the new employer is to assume bis indebtedness. 


TUBERCULOSIS RULE MODIFIED. 

The medical department of the New England 
Mutual Life has somewhat modified its rule rela- 
tive to accepting applicants having a family his- 
tory of tuberculosis. The former bard and fast 
rules will be given up and an attempt made to 
assist agents by treating applications from the 
standpoint of individual merit, and where the 
circumstances seem to warrant it such lives will 
be accepted for insurance on the endowment 
plan. 


ewer ne 
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LIFE COMPANIES AS CONTRIBUTORS TO CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 





Do They, as Alleged, Pay Over Enormous Sums? An Opportunity for Reform in 
Certain Directions. 





The habit too common with corpora- 
tions of paying for immunity from ad- 
verse legislation has such a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon public service and is so 
ineffective for the purpose it is de- 
signed to accomplish that on grounds 
of prudence and economy, if not of 
morals, the practice should be discon- 
tinued. It would be better for insur- 
ance companies themselves, for all 
business interests, for the policyhold- 
ers and the general public if, acting 
together or individually, they should 
no longer capitulate but should fight 
the public servants who misrepresent 
the people who have elected them. 

From a recent magazine article 
criticising life insurance we take this 
statement: 

It can be stated positively that the expendi- 
ture of the “* big three” last year in debauching 
legislative bodies and in contributing to political 
organizations amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

We do not believe that such an asser- 
tion can be made ‘“‘positively.’’ The 
fact can only be conjectured. There 
are twoclaims made here: one that the 
money is spent in debauching legisla- 
tive bodies, the other in contributing 
to political organizations. It probably 
is true that a very large sum of money 
is contributed by the ‘‘big three’’ to 
political organizations, but that con- 
tribution would have to be $750,000 in 
order to represent the same percent- 
age to income as the contribution 
made to political organizations by the 
editor of Insurance Economics during 
the last campaign. We do not believe 
that such a sum was contributed by 
the three great companies. 

_ If it was proper for the editor of 
this magazine to make this contribu- 
tion, and he would not have made it 
had he not thought that it was, and if 
the money which he contributed was 
spent in a just cause for proper pur- 
poses, as he believes it was, upon what 


grounds can he criticise these insur- 
ance companies for making a contri- 
bution to the same cause for the same 
purpose and with the same results? 

Jertainly not upon the size of the 
contribution, for relatively it was not 
so large as that made by the editor. 
Not because of the purposes for which 
it was used, for then the editor would 
be equally guilty with them. We 
know that our contribution did not 
represent a desire or a purpose to cor- 
rupt or debauch legislative bodies, nor 
do we believe that it has been or will 
be used for this purpose. 

We might criticise them on the 
ground that they had no right to use 
the money contributed by policyhold- 
ers of many parties to advance and 
promote the success of a particular 
party. But reasoning again from 
analogy, did we have any more right 
to use the profits of this magazine 
gained from patrons of all parties for 
a contribution to a particular party? 
And yet we acted, as we think, wisely 
and well, according to our conviction 
that the best interests of the country 
would be advanced and consequently 
the interests of our patrons. 

If the officials of the big three life 
insurance companies acted from the 
same motives, we know from self- 
analysis that they were actuated by a 
proper and sincere desire. The editor 
has always found it well,whenever he 
is assailed with a tendency to criticise 
big corporations for what they do, to 
indulge in this kind of self-analysis to 
determine if these corporations are 
really doing what he would scorn to 
do, or whether he is prompted to 
criticise because they are big and suc- 
cessful and seem to be fair marks for 
public attack. We feel that too often 
this latter is the prime motive in the 
criticism of corporate interests. The 
corporation being quasi public and ex- 
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posed to public scrutiny excites atten- 
tion when really what it does is no 
different from what is done day in and 
day out by private business firms. 

So much for that portion of the 
funds which we ‘‘conjecture’’ is spent 
by life insurance companies in contri- 
butions to political organizations. 
This does not touch the sums of 
muney, great and small, which it is 
commonly ‘‘guessed”’ is utilized by life 
insurance companies in influencing 
state legislation, what our magazine 
writer terms ‘‘debauching.’’ We be- 
lieve, not from direct evidence or 
knowledge as to actual contributions, 
that insurance companies have felt 
and still do feel obliged to use money 
in defending themselves against ad- 
verse legislation, but we are very 
much inclined to doubt if any con- 
siderable sum has been spent in try- 
ing to secure the passage of legislation 
inimical to the interests of policy- 
holders. Nor indeed do we think that 
much has been spent in securing the 
passage of legislation which would 
benefit the policyholders. Most of the 
legislation procured of which we have 
knowledge has been brought about 


under circumstances which seemed to 
make the use of money for the pur- 
chase of votes unnecessary. 

Moreover we believe that the ex- 
penditure of money to pacify corrupt 
political workers and avoid the an- 
noyance of adverse legislation is 
rapidly diminishing. Not only is 
there more moral courage among life 
insurance officers, but it has been 
shown in practice that as a matter of 
economy the use of money in this way 
does not pay. If it did, its use by 
some would, we presume, be continued. 
The legislative situation in this coun- 
try, both in state and nation, does in- 
deed compel many of us to share the 
burden of campaign expense and edu- 
cation. Later on it may be different. 
We are optimistic enough to hope that 
it will. Indeed the evidence of our 
senses tells us that there is actual 
progress going on from day to day 
towards better things. But we are all 
more or less responsible for the situa- 
tion and all ought to share the bur- 
den. Some time a plan muy be devised 
whereby the burden will be shared by 
each according to the proportion of 
his responsibility. 








DO PUBLIC CHARGES TALLY WITH INSURANCE FACTS? 








Boston, Feb. 9, 1905. 
Editor of Insurance Economics: 

Ihave just read Mr. Lunger’s pa- 
per in your January number. It is 
very well written and a rather frank 
statement of one who knows the in- 
side workings of the large companies 
now uvder attack, but I do not think 
it answers ‘‘the question’’ which all 
who are interested in seeing the Am- 
erican companies develop along con- 
servative lines, would like to have 
answered. 

We know very well that the ex- 
penses connected with the manage- 
ment of life insurance companies in 
general have been large and approx- 
imately what the money has been 
spent for. What we do not know is 
whether or not the specific charges 


made against the officers of these com- 
panies, concerning the management of 
the companies in their own direct in- 
terests, can be sustuined. For in- 
stance, if the charge recently made in 
the ‘‘Era’’ magazine, that on Jan. 1, 
1901, a trust company, having a capital 
of $500,000 ($233,500 of which is owned 
by the Equitable) was changed in 
name and the amount of the capital 
increased so as to enrich the officers 
of the company and other stockholders 
more largely than the insurance com- 
pany, is correct or practically so? 
You will remember that it is stated 
that the directors of the life insurance 
company were able to increase the 
capital of the trust company and that 
they did this in one instance, selling 
the stock at $150 per share, nearly all 
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of this increase being taken by the 
directors personally, and then in a 
few months another increase was 
made which was sold at $500 a share 
and half of it taken by the life insur- 
ance company. Charges similar to the 
above, if sustained, will show that 
some of the managers of life insur- 
ance companies are not worthy of the 
confidence of the policyholders and 
that their usefulness to the company 
is ended. We will hope that such 
charges cannot be sustained and that 
the officers and directors of these 
great companies are actuated (as they 
claim) by the highest ideals. 

These questions are too serious to 
let pass unanswered. I want light on 
the subject, and there are thousands 
of others that do. Some insurance 
journal should carry it up to the com- 


panies for a reply, and if it is believed 
that the companies are innocent no 
one should hesitate in demanding an 
answer. On the other hund, if such 
editors as I believe you to be think 
that there is truth insuch charges, 
you should not fear results which 
would follow your pressing those 
directly charged for an answer. These 
charges are being made so generally 
now that our companies are bound to 
be injured to some extent. What we 
want to know is the truth of the mat- 
ter and how general is the mismanage- 
ment, if any. I believe that the truth 
will make plain the course to be pur- 
sued by the many purchasers of the 
protection afforded by our companies 
and we all owe them the informa- 
tion. 
An Insurer. 





AMOUNT OF INSURANCE NEEDED FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 





What is “Earning Power’ and How Should It Be Covered? 











Vice-President Tarbell of the Equit- 
able has excited some criticism be- 
cause he recently stuted that a man 
ought to insure his life sufficiently to 
enable his family to live as comfort- 
ably after his death as before it. Mr. 
Turbell qualifies this recommendation 
by suggesting that this was a duty 
which a man should perform if able. 
The critics contend, however, that it 
is not a duty which can be imposed 
upon a man under any circumstances. 
This takes it out of the realm of the 
practical and puts in into that of the 
ethical. 

In the case of a man having a 
moderate income on which ke is able 
to support himself and his family in 
comfort while he lives, he performs 
his obligations to those dependent 
upon him when he provides enough 
insurance to relieve them from want 
and provide them with a moderate in- 
come, the aim being to bridge them 
over the difficulties of life which al- 
ways come some time after the death 
of a bread winner, until those who 


are left behind can adjust themselves 
to the new circumstances anil become 
self-supporting. The sacrifice upon a 
man whose o ly resource is his regular 
income in carrying enough insurance 
to secure to his family an income equal 
to thut which they enjoyed before his 
death would be more, it seems to us, 
than he is called upon to make, and 
moreover, if carried out to its logical 
conclusion, would tend to rear up a 
race of idlers, for in time everybody 
would be living on the income from 
the insurance. 

In the case of a man who has a big 
income and is able to live well and at 
the same time luy aside a good sur- 
plus, he may well, if he desires to do 
so, consider the wisdom of investing 
his income in enough insurance to give 
his family afer his death all the 
luxuries they have enjoyed, without 
imposing on them the necessity for 
laboring to produce that income as he 
has. 

Moreover, Mr. Tarbell’s statement 
that a man should carry enough insur- 
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ance to produce an income equal to 
his ‘‘earning power’’ should not be 
misunderstood. If a man were earn- 
ing $10,000 a year, it would not be in- 
cumbent upon him, even under Mr. 
Tarbell’s definition, to carry enough 
insurance to produce an income of 
$10,000 a year to his family. Asa 
matter of fact, insurance which would 
produce about $5,000 a year would 
represent his earning power to his 
family. That is to say, $5,000 a year 
would probably enable a man’s family 
to live just as well after his death as 
they did when he was alive on $10,000 
a@ year. 

We do not think any inflexible rule 
can be luid down as to the relative 
amount of insurance any man should 
carry. Circumstances must govern 
each case and each must decide for 
himself. If dependents are absolutely 
incapable of tuking care of themselves, 
that is a point to be considered. But 
this is the exception rather than the 
rule. We believe that there is a 
tendency in life insurance to put on 
too much, to force men and women 
into the assumption of obligations 
which they really ought not to carry. 

The point of view of a life insurance 
official who earns from $30,000 to $50, - 
000 a year on the matter of the amount 
of insurance a man should carry 
would naturally be quite different 
from that of the modest editor of an 
insurance journal whose income is— 
well, we need not say exactly what, 
for fear it may be thought by some 
that he is making too much and by 
others too little. But Mr. Tarbell 
could easily spend one half of $30,000 
or $50,000 a year in insurance without 


feeling it at all, and support himself 
and his family in all the luxury which 
the human heart could desire. 

As we have said, it all depends upon 
the point of view, the conditions and 
the feelings a man has about the mut- 
ter. ‘Those who have the most can do 
the most. Those who have the least 
have tu figure very closely in order to 
do anything at all in the line of insur- 
ance. The average man, like the 
editor of an insurance paper, can 
manage to live comfortably and at the 


same time perform his duty to his 
family and society by carrying a 
reasonable amount of insurance. 





THE THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE. 


The United States circuit court at Pittsburg 
decides this interesting point relative to the 30 
days’ grace clause ina life insurance policy :— 
The clause is an extension of the date of pay- 
ment, binding the company under all circum- 
stances even though the insured has stated that 
he does not propose to renew the policy. 

This decision arose under the following cir- 
cumstances: 8S. M. Taylor had a policy of $25,- 
000 in the Provident Savings Life with the privi- 
lege of 30 days’ grace in paying overdue pre- 
mium with interest from due date. The fourth 
premium fell due Dec. 28, 1908, but was unpaid 
at that time. Jan. 22 following a representa- 
tive of the company called on the assured, when 
the latter, so it is said, positively refused to pay 
the premium and renew the policy. Jan. 25 the 
assured met with death by accident. The fol- 
lowing day, the twenty-ninth day after the due 
date of the premium, the amount was tendered 
and refused at the company’s Pittsburg office. 

Suit was brought against the company anda 
verdict rendered against it for $25,000. On ap- 
peal to the United States circuit court Judge 
Bufiington decided that the omission of the in- 
sured to pay the premium during lifetime did 
not preclude the right to recover under the 
policy and that the insured’s declaration not to 
continue the policy could not be considered as a 
waiver or termination of his rights under the 
30-day clause. 


CUMULATIVE POWER OF INTEREST. 


When Benjamin Franklin died a century ago, 
he left by will $5,000 to the city of Boston to be 
held in trust at interest for 100 years and then, 
with its accumulations, expended for the bene- 
fit of the city. The $5.0U0 was invested in real 
estate and now, after the termivation of a bun- 
dred years, represents an accumulation of $270, 
000. No man understood better the cumulative 
power of interest than Franklin, and bis wisdom 
in regard to his trust fund is demonstrated by 
the results. 

In like manner the interest proposition af- 
fects the life insurance problem and makes pos- 
sible the accumulations which eventually dis- 
charge the obligations. The reserve fund, with 
its interest producing powers, is essential to 
successful life insurance. Real insurance can- 
not be created without a recognition of this 
principle.’ The failure to do so is the most pro- 
lific cause of wreck and disaster in life insur- 
ance. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


The time to succeed is when others have grown 
weary of the chase. That the successful man 
keeps on after the average man has quit, is the 
chief difference between the two.—Exchange. 
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COMPARISON OF ANNUAL DEFERRED DIVIDEND LIFE INSURANCE. 





HENRY C, LIPPINCOTT BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Companies which adhere strictly to 
the old plan of annual dividends op- 
pose the tontine or deferred plan as 
being wrong in principle and subver- 
sive of the life insurance idea; they 
are, indeed, compelled to oppose it in 
self defense, for the prodigious ex- 
pansion of insurance in the last twenty 
years has been largely by pressing the 
investment of self-beneficiary view of 
the subject. The best argument for 
tontine is that men have a right to 
prefer it, if properly explained, and 
that it has had the effect of diffusing 
life insurance as just stated; on the 
other hand, the temptation to over- 
estimate (if not to overstate) the 
value of the results to be realized 
by members who survive and persist 
to the end of the deferred period, 
and the disappointments and bicker- 
ings which have occurred and must be 
measurably expected, are against the 
plan. 

There are other objections more or 
less vital. Insurance has for its cen- 
tral and sustaining idea the care of 
widows and orphans, and one’s own 
protection in old age. Take away this 
proper motive and the system, if it do 
not fail, becomes something else. It 
has by so much ceased to be insur- 
ance. When one sets out to buy in- 
surance, if rightly informed he will 
get all that his money can command, 
and to this end all of his money will 
be thus applied. No part of it will be 
exposed to loss in consideration of 
prospective gain from the losses of 
others! 

Gambling is a harsh word, and the 
deferred dividend system has been so 
contrived and exploited as measurably 
to conceal its true operation; but 
gambling with surplus is truly ex- 
pressive of its nature. Large returns, 
handsome profits, are the induce- 


ments, while little or nothing is said 
of the sources from which such gains 
are derived nor the hazard to which 


each member of the class is exposed. 
Such a plan appeals most strongly to 
one of the worst sides of our human 
nature—an instinctive, and may be 
perfectly natural, desire for some- 
thing without an exchange of equiv- 
alent value. One fact here stands 
prominently in relief. This appeal to 
cupidity has tremendously aided in 
the diffusion of life insurance. 

It seems to be a case of good follow- 
ing evil; and upon the theory that life 
insurance is worth all it costs to those 
who have it, the system may have 
served a useful purpose pending pub- 
lic enlightenment. When, however, 
the fact that some companies under 
the annual dividend system, without 
exposing their members to any loss of 
surplus, have produced results for 
their members exceeding those where 
the hazard of death or lapse im- 
posed such losses—when, I say, this 
fact is brought home to the insuring 
public, there will be an end to the de- 
ferred dividend plans, an end as well 
to the vast accumulations incident to 
it, and the long train of extravagance 
and kindred abuses which have sprung 
therefrom. 


ANNUITIES AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


The increasing interest in annuities is shown 
by the suggestion that state departments be es- 
tablished where deposits can be made for the 
creation of annuities. Government annuities in 
England and foreign countries are quite com- 
mon. In America the annuity proposition is 
just beginning to attract attention. Life insur- 
ance companies have already taken it up and the 
sale of these contracts is becoming quite exten- 
sive. 

It probably will be many years before the 
government will be induced to enter upon the 
business of furnishing annuities, and in the 
meantime life insurance agents who are wise 
will talk annuities and supplement their life in- 
surance business by selling these very desirable 
investments. There is no reason why every 
time a life insurance claim is paid the estate so 
created should not immediately be turned into 
an annuity in the same company. Here is a 
large field, fresh and fruitful, for life insurance 
endeavor. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ARCHITECT—HOW TO BUILD UP. 





FROM THE TRAVELERS’ RECORD. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance 
has worked out the following plan of 
insurance on his life which has many 
good points. ‘ 

Three years after his graduation 
from college, being in receipt of a 
moderate salary, he determined to 
build up his insurance systematically, 
and in such a manner as to make it 
self-carrying by the time he had 
reached the age of fifty. The plan 
was as follows: 

At age twenty-five he took out an 
endowment policy of $3,000, costing 
him about $151.59 per year. This en- 
dowment policy yields him a consider- 
able return in dividends annually, 
which he applies to the reduction of 
the premium, thereby decreasing the 
cost of the policy considerably. 

Five years later when the endow- 
ment insurance was one-quarter paid 
he married, and following his plan 
celebrated the event by taking outa 
$5,000 twenty-payment policy at a cost 
of $173.80. 

At the end of five years the cost of 
these policies, like the endowment, 
will have materially decreased from 
his having applied the yearly dividends 
declared on them to a reduction of the 
premiums. Instead, therefore, of hav- 
ing to pay $325 annually, which was 
the gross premium of both policies, 
his annual dividends will reduce the 
cost considerably. Taking into con- 
sideration the facts that within ten 
years the endowment will cease to 
demand a premium at all, but will 
actually yield him an income nearly 
equal to its present cost, and that he 
will then be approaching his most 
productive age which will continue 
beyond the time his endowments ma- 
tured, he plans to take out an ordinary 
life policy for $7,000, costing him 
$196.77 a year. The total cost of the 
insurance will then be less than $500, 
decreasing thereafter still further by 


the application of the dividends de- 
clared on the ordinary policy to re- 
duction of premiums. 

At the end of ten years, when forty- 
five years old, the endowment policy 
will mature. The total annual cost 
of the insurance then will fall from 
less than $500 to about $350 a year. 
The endowment policy will have 
ceased to demand a premium, but in- 
vested at 4 per cent. will return an in- 
come of $120 to $135 a year. He will 
then apply this to the cost of his in- 
surance, reducing the cost of his in- 
surance now in force to less than $230 
a year. 

At the age of fifty the $5,000 twenty- 
payment policy will have become paid 
up and the total cost of insurance 
thereafter will have fallen to less 
than $76 a year 

The returns will be at end of twenty- 
five years— 

$3,000 in cash, 

$5,000 insurance fully paid up, 

$7,000 ordinary life being carried al- 
most without cost by the income of 
the endowment and the application of 
the dividends to reduction of premi- 
um. 





HEART TO HEART TALK. 


A valued reader of Insurance Economics re- 
cently called at the office for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some of the abstract problems of the 
business. He is a practical general agent of 
large experience, successful and prosperous. 
He thinks that the best companies in the busi- 
ness can be reformed in many ways to their own 
advantage and the advantage of policyholders. 
He believes they are not producing the results 
they should, either in the line of new business 
or dividends. One method of reform suggested 
as a winner was for a company to separate its 
life and banking business, making its profits out 
of the life insurance and handling its investment 
business just as a bank would, crediting the as- 
sured with deposits made on account of the in- 
vestment and allowing him to withdraw them at 
any time under proper restrictions. High com- 
missions, he says, should not be paid on the in- 
vestment part of the contract, compensation be- 
ing based solely on the life insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 





The opponents of the national ad- 
ministration’s policy relative to rail- 
road interests have sought to enlist 
the sympathy and support of life in- 
surance companies in preventing con- 
templated legislation. In their eager- 
ness to appear strong in their opposi- 
tion, a number of leading life insur- 
ance companies have been quoted as 
interested in an organization called 
the ‘‘Association for Maintaining 
Rights of Property,’’ the promoters 
of this proposition being closely identi- 
fied with railroad interests. 

The companies quoted are, however, 
not interested in an organization of 
this description and it is very doubt- 
ful if any life insurance company will 
identify itself with any proposition, 
the main object of which is to oppose 
the plans of President Roosevelt and 
his advisers relative to American rail- 
roads. 

As large holders of the bonds of 
railroads the American life insurance 


companies are interested in maintain- 
ing these properties in such a state of 
prosperity as will insure the payment 
of the interest rates to which the rail- 
roads are committed under these se- 
curities. But beyond this point these 
companies have no interest in associat- 
ing themselves with the railroads for 
the purpose of opposing legislation 
designed to prevent rebates and rate 
discrimination, a recognized evil in all 
lines of business. 

If the proposition set forth by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers at 
Washington is carried out by Congress 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
will result in any depreciation in the 
value of railroad properties. On the 
contrary, it should increase those 
values. There does not seem to be 
any reason, therefore, why insurance 
companies should ally themselves with 
special interests in opposition to the 
administration’s program, which is 
clearly supported by public opinion. 








BANKING DEPOSITS IN AMERICA AS AN INDICATION OF THRIFT. 








Life insurance men will be interested 
to know that the savings banks de- 
posits in the United States are larger 
than in any other country of the 
world, reaching $3,060,178,000 out of 
an estimated grand total for the world 
of $10,669,885,000. 

The number of depositors in the 
United States, however, is relatively 
smaller than in other countries, being 
7,305,443,0C0 against 82,639,841,000 for 
the enfire world. The average amount 
of individual deposit in the United 
States, therefore, is high, being $418, 
whereas the average for the world is 
$101. No other country approached 
the United States in the average 
amount of deposit. In England the 


average is $87; in Germany $147; in 
France $75; in Hungary $251;in Canada 
$298, the latter the nearest approach 
to the average in the United States. 


While those people in the United 
States who use the savings banks thus 
show unusual prosperity, yet there is 
found a wider diffusion of the savirgs 
habit in other countries, notably in 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Eng- 
land and Japan. In the latter country 
the number of deposits being 7,467,- 
452,000, a number larger than in the 
United States where the population is 
nearly double that of Japan. 

The lesson is that those who do 
save in the United States are good 
savers, but there are altogether too 
many people who do not save any- 
thing. Probably, however, there is a 
very considerable number of people 
who save through the medium of life 
insurance and do not use savings 
banks atall. America is the greatest 
life insurance country in the world. 
Almost every family of every class is 
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touched by life insurance in some 
form or other. 
Life insurance represents what 


might be termed compulsory saving, 
while that engendered by the savings 
banks is voluntary. The fact that 
Americans as a whole are not such 
good savers as the people of other 
countries possibly explains why itis 
so much better as a life insurance 
field. Where a people are not disposed 
to accumulate, but on the contrary 
spend their entire income, the pro- 
tection of life insurance becomes 
doubly imperative. 


A DEPLORABLE PRACTICE, 


The Journal of Insurance Economics hopes 
that no life insurance man who is disposed to 
tell the truth in regard to American life insur- 
ance will be deterred from his purpose by threats 
of reprisals or retaliations on the part of those 
who may think they represent the interests criti- 
cised. In other words, it ought to be perfectly 
possible for any one engaged in life insurance to 
criticise its defects, whether they relate to par- 
ticular companies, to groups of companies or to 
the business as a whole, without being subject to 
threats from any source, intended to prevent 
him from making such criticism or from making 
such public statements as be honestly believes 
will contribute to the success and welfare of life 
insurance. 

If there are any weaknesses in life insurance 
or in particular companies they should be fear- 
lessly pointed out from time to time and not re- 
served for retaliatory purposes. It does not look 
well for any representative of life insurance to 
say to another, “‘If you expose meI will ex- 
pose you.” A courteous public discussion of 
each other’s defects would be more beneficial to 
the interests of policyholders. 





ACTUARY BEING CRITICISED. 


Actuary David Parks Fackler, who publicly 
certified to the solvency of the Washington Life 
after it was found impaired by the New York 
department, is believed to have been the actuary 
reported to have received $10,000 from the com- 
pany for ‘recent services rendered.” Mr. 
Fackler was one of the ‘*eminent” actuaries at 
one time widely reported as a supporter of the 
preliminary term companies. We then ven- 
tured to suggest that Mr. Fackler’s opinions 
were likely to be biased by his interests. We 
still think so. 








FRICTION 


iS NOT 
“FRENZIED FINANCE” 


BUT 


JUST AS INTERESTING 























True Surplus Line Insurance 








FURNISHED BY 


INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


OF ST. LOUIS. 





Licensed by the Missouri Insurance Department. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1904 ..........-++0+- $321,399.53 

Subject to call from Underwriters ..... __750,000.00 

EEC i cab iis pase adeabusestie $1,071,399.53 
LIABILITIES:—Reinsurance reserve, 
N. Y. standard ........ $42,579.80 
Unadjusted Losses...... 5,350.75 


Dividends Unpaid...... 861.11 48,791.61 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS... $1,022,607.87 


Notg.—Assets include $250,000 cash deposited by Un- 
derwriters in the Mercantile Trust Co, of St. Louis, certifi- 
cate of which is furnished the Missouri insurance depart- 
ment. 


This association writes ¢rue surplus line insurance 
when stock companies represented locally are carrying 
their full lines. Our maximum line is $25,000 with no 
limitation as to conflagrations, total assets being subject to 
call for all losses. Underwriters are all prominent business 


men of undoubted responsibility. Commissions to agents 
ro per cent. 

If you want to avoid the inconvenience of small policies 
in placing your surplus lines, as well as the assurance of 


sound indemnity, write for information to 
W. H. MARKHAM & CO., 
ATTORNEYS, 
CENTURY BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Says One Point is Worth the Price 
We Give Many Points 


A commentor on insurance journals recently 
said: “A single point may be worth a year’s 
subscription.” Discriminating readers, how- 
ever, will prefer the journal which fora year’s 
subscription gives them many points. If the 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics gave its 
readers only one point of value for a year’s 
subscription we should be ashamed to remain 
in business. 

For permanently profitable points try the 


Journal of Insurance Economics, 
159 Devonshire Street, - - Boston, Mass. 














THERE IS 
ALWAYS A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A GOOD MAN 


TO REPRESENT 


The Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ITS REPUTATION INSURES SUCCESS FOR 
THE INTELLIGENT AND ACTIVE AGENT 
You are invited to apply for information upon this sub- 

ject to 
°° GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agents, 
32 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 

















_ FACILE PRINCEPS ACENCY PRINCIPLES. 


This Company maintains no annexes, allied institutions or other 
“feeders” of that kind; adheres closely to the principle of sole agencies 
with recognized, exclusive territories respectively; does not practice over- 
head writing nor permit unjust encroachments. It recognizes the proper 
position of its agents as its chosen representatives, vested with authority as 
deputized underwriters in their respective, assigned fields and with delegated 
discretionary powers accordingly, and it strives to secure similar proper 
recognition of them by the various underwriting associations to which it 
contributes support. 


| THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SEMPER PARATUS HOME NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1858 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 











ASSETS January Ist, 1905 > kt . et eee oe Oe 
CIAGILITIES (Gncluding Capital) . . .«. «© «© « « 12,041,008 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES... . 7,376,: 321 





Surplus as Regards Policy-holders, . $10,376,321 








insures against loss of real and personal property, rental income, use and occupancy, 
earned profits and commissions. 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, WIND-STORM AND 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS. 





Evsripce G. Snow, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. Correa, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. Burtis, Secretary. 
FreperRIC C. BuswE Lt, Vice-President. Wicuiam H. CHenery, Secretary. 
CiaRENcE A. Luptum, Ass’t Secretary. Henry J. Ferris, Ass’t Secretary. 





1849 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1905 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. Capital, $2,000,000. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE "Spaincrieio. mass. 


CONFLACRATION LOSSES PAID IN 1904: $512,000 


(BALTIMORE, ROCHESTER, TORONTO) 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1905. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $470,491.74 CAPITAL STOCK............000- $2,000,000.00 
eae ne oe and in course 578,381.88 Reserve for Re-insurance ....... 2,630,601.04 
Rents and Accrued Interest ............ 46 675.54 Reserve for all unsettled Claims 241,310.94 
Real Estate Unincumbered ..........-.. 421,000.00 " Se 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien).......... 548.424.00 TOTAL LIABILITIES...... $4,871,911.98 
Loans on Collateral Security ........... 16,100.00 
Bank Stocks . Market Value...... 850,270.00 NET SURPLUS ..... cccccee coves 1,574,986.18 
Railroad Stocks - 6 pecece 2,189,150.00 8 
Miscellaneous Stocks ‘“ (6 peeeee ’985.375.00 sec As BSGARDS Pou 
Railroad Bonds ‘“ we: t Ses - 178,580.00 ICY HOLDERS................ 3,574,986.18 
Miscellaneous Bonds “ ¢ seeeee 167,500.00 LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 

WEES. Sacesarssecen Se656048< $6,446,898.16 EZATION ccccceccccccccee cece 34,404,520.58 








INCREASES DURING 1904: IN ASSETS, $164,496.01; IN REINSURANCE RE- 
SERVE, $201,143.01; IN PREMIUM RECEIPTS, $295,095.90 


; OFFICERS AND MANAGERS. : g 
A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. < F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois, A. J. Harpinc, Manager; A. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager; W. A. 
BLopGetTT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal., Geo. D. Dornin, Manager; Geo. W. Dornin, Ass’t 
Manager; Joun C. Dornin, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
BOSTON AGENTS; REED & BROTHER, = - NO. 50 KILBY STREET. 





























MUTUAL LIFE..... 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW ENGLAN 














Post Office Square, 


Boston, Mass. 





STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1904. 








Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1904............+- $33,547,470.43 ASSETS. 
RECEIPTS. Lodger Assets Jan. 1, 4 
hae naaenricmaenaidhe we aedeea 35, 834,997.20 
For Premiums........... $5,339,227.21 ee Value of Securi- $35,834,997 
For Interest and Rents. 1,631,708.75 ties over Ledger Cost.. $1,606,927.00 
Profit and Loss........... 8,426 81 Interest and Rents ac- 
Present Value of Death crued Jan. 1, 1905...... 205,708.19 
pg Recerte epee 3 Net Premiums in course “oR 
which became payable ia aid Sci 
in Instaimonts tn 1806. 67,808.00 7,047,170 77 of collection..... ; 676, 790. 34 2,489, 425 53 
$40,594,641.20 Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1905 $38, 324,422. 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims............ $2,063,186.80 
Instalment Claims ade ” 16,144.00 LIABILITIES. 
Matured and Discounted Reserve at Massachu- 
Endowments ...-..----- 286,870.00 setts standard 34 and 4 
Cancelled and Surren- DF MEE ibicrcinseiswhe $33,967,929.75 
dered Policies .----.--. 513,806.55 Present Value of Future 
Distribution of Surplus. 579,423.03 Instalments on Ma- 
Total paid to Policy tured Policies.......... 109,437.94 
PID 0665506660000 $3,459,430.38 Balance of Distributions 
Amount paid for Com- UNPAld...ccccccccccccces 263,123.90 
missions to Agents, Death and Endowment 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Claims approved ..... 59,208.00 
Advertising. Printing, Death Losses reported 
Stationery, Taxes, and awaiting proofs........ 205,737.00 
all expenses at the Prems. paid in advance 32,859.89 34,638,296.48 
Home Office and at - 
ABOMCIOS <0 cececescvces 1,300,213.62  4,759,644.00 i} 4 Oe $3,686,126.25 
OFFICERS. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WILLIAM B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 





60th ANNUAL STATEMENT of the 
Mutual Benefit Life-Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


RECEIPTS IN 1904 


Premiums $13,702,830.74 
Interest 3,956,131.43 
Rents 174,106.72 


Profit on sales of foreclosed Real Estate __ 14,697.65 
Total Receipts $17,847,706 54 








ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1905 


Cash on hand and in Banks . $1,172,329.91 
Loans on Collateral, U.S. Bonds and 
other securities ‘ . 1,957,450.00 
United States and other Bonds, par 22,994,401.33 
First Bonds and wie mate on — , 
Estate ‘ ° 46,302,397.97 
Real Estate . ° ° . 3,109,690.97 


Loans on Policies in Force 4 13,494,901.42 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations 70,419 77 
$89,101,591 .37 
Interest due and accrued, $1,621,010.63 
Net deferred and unreported 
premiums on Policies in 
force 


° 1,118,143.40 2,739,154.03 
Total Assets 


$91 ,840.745.40 








Marked Value of Bonds over par, $1,397,044.87 


EXPENDITURES IN 1904 


Paid Policy-holders $9,854.781.27 
Expenses and Taxes. $2,723,983 03 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased 69,261.31 


Total Expenditures $12,648.025.61 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve Fund $84,530,194.00 
Policy Claimsin process 

ofadjustment . . 194,587.33 
Deferred Endowment Claims 120.440.83 
Deferred Death Claims 122,214.49 
Present value of $357,258.84 

hereafter payable on Ma- 

tured Instalment Bonds 274,609.55 
Allowance for Unpresented 

and Contingent Claims 325,000.00 
Dividends due and unpaid 294.220 04 
Premiums paid in advance 56,961.06 85,918,227.30 


Surplus 


$5,922,518.10 


Assets on Market Value Basis, $93,237 ,790.27 


Surplus on Market Value Basis, $7,319,562.97 


Policies issued and revived in 1904, 26,801, insuring 
Policies in force January 1, 1905, 155,009, insuring 


$54,801 ,703.00 
$363,801 ,084 00 


Ratio of Expenses and Taxes to Total Income, 1904, 15.26 per cent; 1903, 15.27 per cent 


SIDNEY M. HEDGES, StateAgent . . . . 


No. 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































The CERTIFIED 


STATEMENT OF THE 


GRANITE STATE 


Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth, N. H., 


as made January 14, 1905, by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Jobn C. Linehan, of New Hampshire, 
shows the following 


Financial Condition January 1, 1905. 










ASSETS. 

BODES GAO BORER. oo ccccesssecsc-csccces $553,131.00 
Real Estate owned by Company........ 28,500. 

First Mortgage on Real Estate.. os 8,000.00 
Cash in Bank and Office...... oe «+» 50,053.23 
Interest Accrued but not due...... .... 3,432 30 
BBOREW THAIBMOOE, NES. .cccccccvcvecscocs 42,582 28 
Due from Other Companies...........-- 300.63 


LIABILITIES. 


MIMMONE TOOUOR is sriicccsccccseoss s0eeees $37,053.96 
Reserved for Re-insurance ............. 814,795.64 
All other Liabilities....... ...ccescssees 6,418.42 
SO, TAGOS «6.06 0 ccscccssevcceses $358,268.02 
Capital Stock, paid up..... $200,000.00 
Net Surplus overall Liabil- 
ities ..... errs 127,731.42 





Surplus as regards Policy Holders, ..... $327,731.42 





NOTE.— The securities owned by this company 
($553,131), as appraised by the New Hampshire 
Insurance Department, are invested entirely in 
mene state, county, municipal and railroad 

mds and railroad stocks. During 1904 the assets 
of this company have increased $32,885.30; 
reinsurance reserve $20,285.74; net surplus 
$27,492.19; net premiums $24,777.26. 


CALVIN PAGE, Pres. ALFRED F. HowARD, Sec. 





—- TH E——_ 


NATIONAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 
HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CT. 





James NICHOLS, President, 
H. A. Situ, Ass’t Sec’y, 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
G. H. Tryon, 2d Ass't Sec’y. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 











ASSETS. 

Bons GNA Stocks... ccsccccccceses cece $4,805,496.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage.. wi 630,550.00 
Real Estate unincumbered............ 357,604.28 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 184,605.60 
Cash in hands of Agents .............. _ 505,731.90 

EE Saperecnesneuiscbseisecerwes $6,483,987.78 

LIABILITIES. 

COND GIO, acc sccccicsese.ce seeecece $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance. ........... 3,381,665.51 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.. ......... 881,094.77 
Special reserve ......-cccccccccrcecccess 50,000.00 
PE Cs sw erccsvesdcccssneceseneesee 1,671,227.50 

MED Cb diwekeded daviecner cece bball $6,483,987.78 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$2,67 1,227.50. 





_FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, 
GE ey Wn cs tvesicevasecscs $58 ,641,032.70 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 


For Premiums 
ae $13,318,584.22 


For Interest, etc....... 3,456,917.36 16,775,501.58 
$75,416,534.28 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Claims by Death ...... $3,161,732.75 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities....... 1,320,032.86 
Surrender Values...... 980,462.26 
*Premium Abatements 880,546.64 
Total Paid Policyholders..... $6,342,774.51 
BRBORSGS soc cnccccecesscesesoccoss ° 8,207,102.35 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1905........ $65 ,866,657.42 


*In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted 
to deferred dividend policies $594,444.09, making the total appor- 
tionment of surplus during 1904 $1,474,990.73. 


Added to Reserve, $6,176,744.00 


ASSETS: 


City Loans, Railroad and other 
Bonds( Market value,$26,917,150.00) 
Bank and other Stocks (Market 


#26,314,205.50 


value, $524,152.50).......sscceeeeees 487,610.37 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, Ist 

Liens (Valuation, $58,000,000) ..... 24,528,104.02 
Premium Notes, secured by Poli- 

cies, etc. (Reserve value,$2,500,000) 1,589,899.39 
Policy Loans (Reserve value, 

NR ioncccindscicacessscsvessne 5,994,192.00 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

(Market value, $6,400,000)........ 2,984,719.50 
Home Office, Boston Office and 

other Real Estate...........sseee 8,042,105.24 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies, 

ONG OM BARA... ccccccccsce eeetusse 925,821.43 
Net Ledger Assets ......... «+++. $65,866,657 .42 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 

WREWMIAB. 2c cccccccccsccess cose coccce 1,797,712.96 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc..... 617,521 50 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 

BOE DOI oie kdsccdseccciseswosesccee 639,486.63 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1905..868,921,378.51 

LIABILITIES: 
Reserve at 3,34 and 4 per 

Gis dc cdudescnscsees are $59,387,410.00 
Death Claims reported, 

but awaiting proof..... 341,095.36 
Surplus on Unreported 

PORE, BOG cc ccccevsec0 232,252.67 
Surplus Accumulated 

upon Special Forms of 

_ "Esa $4,320,593.86 
Surplus forall other Con- 

tingencies............... 4,640,026.62 

Total Surplus.......... 8 ,960,620.48 
Gross Assets, as above........ $68,921,378.51 
New Business of the Year, 

33,871 Policies for..........-- 80,386,199 


Insurance Outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, 145,286 Policies for 342,676,444 


HARRY PF. WEST, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, 
Sec'y and Treas. 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, Gen’! Managers, 
Penn Mutual Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


BARNARD BROS., General Agents, 
82 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
































Life, Accident, Liability and Health Insurance. 


55th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(CONDENSED) 


ALTNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
NEW ENGLAND, AND THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD WRITING LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, LIABILITY AND 


HEALTH INSURANCE. 

Assets, January 1, 1905........+-++-++- $73,696,178.81 
Premium receipts in 1904............. 868,922.77 
Interest and other receipts in 1904... 3,062,633.99 
Total receipts in 1904.........-.-.+e00+ 15,931,556.76 
Payments to Policy holders, in 1904..  6,971,793.55 
Legal Reserve on Policies, and all 

GIBAMAB sooo ccccccccccccccscccccccescoss 64,845, 752.16 
Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 

serve above Ziven....---.--.eeeeeees 2,294,786.00 
Life Insurance issued, revived and 

paid for im 1904 ..........eeeeee scenes 28,856,967.00 


Life Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1905 .. 237,304,739.00 
Accident Insurance in Sores, "Jan. 1, 


Ae CORR meee eee eee eee Hwee Eeee 


Guarantee Fund in Excess of Re- 
quirements by Company’s Stan- 
RI RR ae per ipeanceg ana nerraA I 6,555,640.65 


Guarantee Fund in Excess of 
Legal Requirements. <p Oia 8,850,426.65 


SINCE ORLANATIN $145, 918,246.86 
Great Gains in Business during 1904. 
$5,628,316.16 


217,236,164.66 





Increase in Assets ----------- 
Increase in Guarantee Fund over 


Requirements ------------- 883,884.10 
Increase in Premium Income -- 1,135,668.90 
Increase in Total Income ...- - 1,372,682.20 
Increase in Life Insurance Is- 

sued and Paid for ...------ 2,225,105.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in 

NOR ET rere 14,001,862.00 
Increase in Accident Insurance 

OO Renee ree 8,618 926.66 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


CHESTER & HART, Managers, 
60 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT. 
HEBER BISHOP, 


Manager Accident Business, 


Appleton Building, - - Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR M. BURKE, 
General Agent Liability Business, 


Appleton Building, - - Boston, Mass. 








FIFTY-THIRD YEAR AND: 
STEADY ADVANCE. 


MASSAGHUSETTS MUTUAL 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Financial Statement Dec. 31, 1904. 


Receipts im 1906....000 sccccscce sosccees $8,210,639.16 
(Increase over 1903, $464,372) 

Disbursements in 1904: 
Paid policy-holders.. 





- $3,609,384.89 


All other disbursements 1,526,187.48 5,135,522.37 
Income held for future use............ $3,075,116.79 





Assets Dec. 31, 1904 (market value)... 


$37,071,297.57 
(Increase over 1903, $3,480,298) 


Liabilities December 31, 1904.......... 33,770,674.54 

DUSPIOR.. ....cccccevesecssovcccesdsscecess $3,300,623.03 
(Increase over 1903, $653, 1182) 

Policies issued in 1904 ................. 13,325 

Amount of insurance written......... $26,851,531 


Number of policies in force Dec. 31.. 80,375 
Amount of insurance in force Dec. 31 182,874,119 
(Increase over 1903, $13,205,663) 


Joun A. Hatt, President. 
Henry M. Puiuirs, Vice-President. 
Boston Office, F, C. Sanborn, Manager, 
31 Mitk STREET. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1904. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand andin banks... ..... $137,291 84 
First Mortg age Loans on Real Estate 35,442 "335 23 
Home Office Property and Other Real 

Estate Owned .. ..c..cccsccccccssecs 543,984 06 
Cash Loans on Company’s Policies.. 3,954,169 02 
United States Bonds, deposited with 

Treasurer of Virginia.............. 10,575 00 
Premium Notes and Loans on Poli- 

Clos 1m FOFOO..cccccccccesccccccccccs 1,574,965 55 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obliga- 

SD satscnsecevdscecs .nt0cecensece 167,605 86 
Net Deferred and Unreported Prenr 

DE 064 6 0s00sseesecssseussccceacees 619,249 12 
Interest and Rents due and unpaid.. 85,430 54 
Interest accrued, not yet due.. ..... 1.356,132 18 


Gross Assets December 31, 1904..$43,891,738 40 


LIABILITIES. 
a 25 Fund required 


Wy IAG c05005000s0cc0e0 $35,904,955 00 
Other. Liabilities jabeee 770,095 24 
Surplus cred- 

ited on spec- 


ial forms of 
Policies..... $5,206,503 00 
=. Sur- 


2,010,185 16 
Gross Surplus. 


$7,216,688 16 


oad $43,891,738 40 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
Total Amount Insured 
= Iss 
—Ins 


$216,655,628 00 
41,322,108 00 


ame Revived in 1904—21,045 


GAINS IN 1904. 
ai sere, $5,096 ,594.62 ; Income, $1,209,174.82 ; Premium 
its, $963,516.60 ; Interest Receipts, $249, 760.54 ; Sur- 
- 1, 037,190 16; Number of policies, 10,561 ; Amount of 
nsurance, $19, 614, 729. 00 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
R. 8. RUST, Vice-President, J. R. a, Treasurer, E. P. 
MARSHALL, Secretary and poemeer, E. HARDC ‘ASTLE, 
Associate Actuary, I. SMITH HO BS R L. CARRINGTON, 
Assistant Actuaries, CLARE W. ‘DAVIS, M. D., JOHN L. DAVIS, 


M. D., Medical Directors, MAXWE & RAMSEY, Counsel, 
ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Agents. 
































EVERY MAN INTERESTED 


In selecting a profession 
that offers the greatest 
prospect of success 
. should read the book- 
f SS let ‘‘Careers for the 
iP THE a Coming Men,’’ by 
PRUDENTIAL ~—~< Hon. JohnF. Dryden. It 
as THE fd is a practical discussion 
of the opportunities of- 
fered in the field of Life 
Insurance. A copy will 
be sent, free, upon re- 
quest. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
Home Office: JOHN F. DRYDEN, 

Newark, N. J. President. 


Prudential Agents are Money Makers. Open 
Territory for Energetic Men. 


The Grand Prize Was Awarded The Prudential 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 








} 
) STRENGTH OF ty 
é 








$94,000,000 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 


56 YEARS 
BY THE 


LIVERPOOL 
*“’ LONDON 
“” GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,056,918. 
NET SURPLUS, 
$5,160,000. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 WILLIAM ST. 


National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF VERMONT. 
Established in 1850. Operating in 42 States. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER. President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES B. Esrer, 2d Vice-Pres. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 























H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1905, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, . . $3!,398,453.67 Gain, 184s 
SURPLUS, .. 3,458,075.90 Cain, 142% 
INSURANCE, 134,761,554.00 Cain, 107% 





Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, 
Term, Endowment and Annuity Insur- 
ance. 

JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 














The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 





ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1905, $93,237,790.27 
BRAMMER 5 cise ccccieevevccscavses 85,918,227.30 
i 6k6cdececdsadendeseswesanecas 7,319,562.97 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 


POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATETFIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . .  1,998,616.11 


Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 








FORTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


Admitted Assets, - - - $16,606,229.07 


Dividend-Endowment Fund, 1,290,036.00 
(Veferred Dividends) 


Contingent Fund, $228,211.31 
Net Surplus, 1,134,104.25 


Insurance in Force, - - ~ 


Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


1,362,315.56 
74,892,289.00 

















Jamzs W. Hott, President. 
JaMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. Luz, Actuary. 


THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rop’t H. Davenport, Ass’t Sec’y. 





This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself both to policy-holder and agent. 








For circulars and rates address, 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


40 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
DYER & FOSS, Managers. 
































What Is the Use... 


of saying ‘‘ the best company "’ 
or ‘‘ the strongest company” 
or ‘‘the largest company '’ ? 


They are all these things. 
We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ORGANIZED 1847. 


That Tells the Whole Story. 











FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
Tas 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 











ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1905, ° $37,071,298 
Liabilities, ° . ° 33,770,675 
SURPLUS, . ° . . 3,300,623 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
W. H. SARGEANT, Secretary. 


BOSTON |FRED C. SANBORN, . 
OFFICE § 31 MILK —- 


” Che 
Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 











WNCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 





PERCY PARKER, President 
Wo. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'] Manager 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. 
INSURANCE 


20 KILBY STREET 
BOSTON. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire St. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America" 


—— 





ct 


Wit. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A.C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries. 








THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
"The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.” 





Pays over Three Hundred and Ninety-one Death Claims Daily. 
Insurance in Force of over $1,470,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
ie knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 



































Insurance Journals worth 
Patronizing 


Insurance Engineering, 120 Liberty 
St., New York, N. Y. Especially devoted 
to engineering matters, particularly in their 
relation to fire insurance. The only pub- 
lication of its kind, and particularly valu- 
able to insurance experts. 

Price, $3.00 per year; 25c per copy. 


The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Branch offices, Chicago and Atlanta. An 
up-to-date weekly newspaper covering all 
departments in the Southern and Western 
fields. Of particular value to agency in- 
terests. Special life insurance supplement 
once a month. Covers its particular field 
better than any other paper. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies I5c. 


Insurance Post, Royal Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. A fortnightly insurance review. 
Strong in its editorial articles and contain- 
ing features of special value to all insur- 
ance men in the Western field. 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies 15c. 


Insurance Press, 120 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y. A weekly newspaper cover- 
ing all branches of insurance in the East- 
ern field, as well as general and specific 
information of interest to all insurance 
men. Contains special features in fire and 
life departments not found in other papers. 

Price, $5.00 per year; I5c per copy. 


The Standard, 60 India St., Boston, 
Mass. An enterprising weekly covering 
the New England field in all branches 
better than any other paper. Contains 
special features not found in other publi- 
cations. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies Ioc. 





Weekly Underwriter, 58 William St., 
New York, N. Y. A weekly review cover- 
ing all branches, strong in its editorial 
comment and making a specialty of insur- 
ance returns by States. Also has the best 
information respecting State insurance leg- 
islation. 

Price, $5.00 per year; single copies Ioc. 


Western Underwriter, 164 La Salle St., 
Chicago, I1l., and Cincinnati, Ohio. A first- 
class weekly paper covering the Central 
Western insurance news better than any 
other publication. Indispensable to fire, 
casualty, and life agents in that section. 
Special monthly issue relating to life in- 
surance. 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies 15c; 
special life number 2oc. 








STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1905. 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve . - +. 2,524,219,17 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment 182,967.55 
Reserve for All Other Claims 6,287.51 
Net Surplus . « 2,639,225 50 

Total Assets $6,352,699,73 








THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operates on a full 3 |-2 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and offers 
the very best possible security, with 

a safe, equitable contract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. . $35,784,0I ! 
RESERVE, $32,007,704 
OTHER LIABILITIES, 56 1,703 


32,569,407 
$3,214,603 











SURPLUS . . 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
D. F. APPEL, Supt. of Agencies. 
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| Men of Character are attracted ——— Th e. 


to the Agency Force of the 
Northwestern. 


“Because ieonimexemscens| | | Northwestern 


business only from regular agents 








of the Company. 








| Because Northwestem policies || Mutual Life Insurance 
} “ é sents O > dollar. | ; , 
] sopmane oo cemson the dot: |W 1Co. of Milwaukee . 
mace 1293. | H. L. Pacmer, President. 
| Northwestern commissions |; J. W. Skinner, Secretary 
| are for Northwestern || Cagnaeees ay 
} agents. GROWTH OF COMPANY. 
Best Results to Policy-Holders. Year. Insurance in Force. 
| Most Attractive Policies WP. ss + OR 
iatbiaatt it ae ke oe ee 98,793,982 | 
Issues Partnership and Corpora- 1905 ... . . . 708,552,287 


tion Insurance. 
Business of 1904 largest in 


For further information or an : 
history of Company. 


| Agency, address: | 
H. F. NORRIS, Purely Mutual, and transacts | 
business only in the 

Superintendent of Agencies. United States. 
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JOHN DOLPH, 

PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS IN BOSTON THERE EXISTED A PREJUDICE AGAINS1 
ADMITTING INDUSTRIAL AGENTS TO MEMBERSHIP. AMONG THE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS IN BOSTON 
AT THAT TIME WAS JOHN DOLPH, THEN REPRESENTING THE METROPOLITAN LIFE. HE AFTER- 
WARDS MOVED TO CINCINNATI WHERE HE BECAME MANAGER FOR THE COMPANY, IN OCTOBER, 
1904, AT INDIANAPOLIS MR. DOLPH WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
AND AS SUCH VISITED BOSTON IN FEBRUARY, I905, AS THE HONORED AND DISTINGUISHED GUEST 
OF THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION. THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN FORTUNATE IN HAVING 
PRESIDENTS WHO COULD TRAVEL AND NEVER GROW WEARY. MR. DOLPH IS ONE OF THEM. IF 
HARD WORK AND PERSISTENT, WELL-DIRECTED EFFORT WILL ASSIST IN PROMOTING THE GROWTH 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MR. DOLPH’S ADMINISTRATION FOR THIS YEAR WILL BE A SUCCESS. 
HE IS A MAN OF IDEAS AND IDEALS, IN THE WORKING OUT OF WHICH HE CAN HARDLY FAIL 

TO BENEFIT THE MOVEMENT WITH WHICH HE HAS BECOME SO PROMINENTLY IDENTIFIED. 























